*    WOMEN    *

so unpleasant in female self-sufficiency, that it not uur
frequently prejudices instead of persuading.

'Their sex should ever teach them to be subordinate;
and they should remember that, by them, influence is
to be obtained, not by assumption, but by a delicate
appeal to affection or principle. Women, in this respect,
are something like children: the more they show then-
need of support, the more engaging they are. ,. .

'A woman may as well be without heart as without
religion5 and few men, however irreligious themselves,
but would shrink from impiety in her; it involves a cold-
ness and hardness of character offensive to both taste and
feeling. Even when infidelity was more in vogue than
it is at present, when it had almost monopolised talent
and identified itself with enlightened sentiment, the few
women who volunteered under its banner were treated
with the contempt they deserved. The female Quixote
broke her lance in vindicating the "Rights of Women57 5
and no one sympathised in her defeat. . . . Piety is so
congenial to a woman, that, even in circles the least
disposed to it, some profession of it, in her, is a matter
of course. . . .

*A woman's virtues must be genuine. They are to
expand, not in the sunshine, but in the shade; and, there-
fore, they need some vital principle to supply the place
of foreign excitement. ... It is the domesticating ten-
dency of religion that especially prepossesses men in its
favour, and makes them, even if indifferent to it them-
selves, desire it, at least, in their nearest female connec-
tions. ...

'How much more Christian is the course of uncom-
plaining meekness! True, this awakens little interest, it
asks for no human sympathy. Perhaps, even, it may be
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